
Ok My My, Enou gk witk tke MAI 



by Alex Hill 



Rhetoric rules the debate over the agreement on 

foreign investment 



T hree hundred protestors 
gathered outside the Cana 
dian Steamship Lines of- 
fices, on Saturday March 21, to speak 
out against die Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI). The 
protest was part of a four day na- 
tional campaign, sponsored by the 
Council of Canadians, which in- 
cluded diirty events aimed at draw- 
ing attention to the current negotia- 
tions regarding the MAI. Recent 
developments suggest that die cur- 
rent form of the MAI will not pass 
in a number of die OECD countries, 
but opponents and proponents of 
the MAI bodi agree that die debate 
over die MAI should condnue. 

Paul Ragan, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at McGill, said that, while 
he believes die current draft of the 
MAI may be dead, “die MAI will 



return in anodier form or in anodier 
forum eventually.” Ragan will be 
debating Maude Barlow, of the CC 
on April 6, at McDonald Campus, 
over die benefits and drawbacks of 
an MAI. While die debate is mov- 
ing further into die public forum the 
question arises as to die nature of the 
arguments presented on both sides. 

Rhetoric is the language of de- 
bate on diis issue and public opin- 
ion seems divided according to the 
preferred flavor. Whether die quix- 
otic pursuit of creadng a framework 
for human rights within investment 
appeals to your palette, or whedier 
you prefer to grease die wheels of 
the multinational corporate 
jugemaught, this debate should suit 
your tastes. 

On die left is die CC and dieir 
allies. Sarah Mayo of QPIRG, an- 



other group involved in die protest, 
expresses fears diat the “MAI is too 
vague to be accepted... it could lead 
to the break down of human rights 
and freedoms within Canada.” Ac- 
cording to die left, public healdicare 
and daycare systems are direcdy at 
risk from this agreement. 

Barlow has recendy co-audiored 
a book in which she criticises the 
MAI extensively. Chapters are in- 
cluded with titles such as “The 
assualt on human rights,” “The de- 
mise of social rights” and “The war 
on cultural rights.” The MAI agree- 
ment itself makes no inferences on 
diese rights but instead strives to cre- 
ate a framework for “non discrimi- 
natory treatment for foreign inves- 
tors [in member countries] accord- 
ing to Ragan. A perusal of die cur- 
rent MAI draft will allow individu- 



als to determine for diemselves how 
these rights may be affected but 
diere is definitely no clause which 
even mentions diese rights. 

Ragan feels diat “Barlow is try- 
ing to push [die public’s] buttons by 
repeating diat die MAI jeopardises 
our rights without making any argu- 
ments, in the hopes that we will 
eventually believe this to be true, it’s 
pure demagoguery.” 

Comments by participants in last 
weekend’s protest give evidence of 
the effectiveness of Barlow’s ap- 
proach. All of die protestors inter- 
viewed felt diat they were voicing 
there support of human and demo- 
cratic rights. When asked how die 
MAI will help the economic inter- 
ests of all Canadians one protestor 
answered, “This protest isn’t about 
economics, it’s about companies 



Personal is Political is 
Personal is.oo . 

Debate held on literature and identity 




By Paul Sheridan 

S hould the personal be politi 
cal? And what does that 
mean, anyway? On March 
26, The McGill Debating Union and 
the LBGTM co-hosted a debate re- 
garding diis issue. Karin Cope, as- 
sistant professor of English, acted as 
guest speaker of the house for die 
debate. 

In the debate, there were two 
speakers speaking to each side of die 
issue. Each side had one debating 
union member and one member of 
the LBGTM. The first speaker in 
favour of die personal being politi- 
cal, Mikejancik, focused die debate 
on a very specific instance of iden- 
tity politics currently at issue in San 
Francisco. lie spoke in support of 
die school board in that city, which 
recently decided that 40% of the 
novels on die high school reading 
list should be works by authors from 
disadvantaged groups, queers being 
part of diat group. Furthermore, all 
queer audiors would be explicitly 
identified as such to die students. 

He presented several reasons 
why this policy should be per- 
formed. Firsdy, he brought forward 
his view on the role of literature in 
society. “Literature,” he said, “does 
not play only a role as art. What 
societys are depicted [in the litera- 
ture] are relevant to the develop- 



ment of the child 
who reads it.” He 
went on to ex- 
plain dial die key 
to creating a more 
tolerant genera- 
tion is to expose 
children to litera- 
ture which in- 
cludes disadvan- x 
(aged groups. 

The next q 
speaker, who o 
spoke against die £ 
personal being >, 
political, was ^ 

Deniz Sarikaya, a £ 
member of •§, 

LBGTM. She 
brought a number 
of new ideas into 
the debate. 

Sarikaya men- 
tioned that by 
putting such a 
policy in place, 

“we are inviting a 
backlash” from parents and con- 
servative groups. Jancik’s concept of 
“the role of literature” was chal- 
lenged as being damaging to the 
authors and dieir works, because “if 
we define these audiors as gay, as 
black.. .we are putting them in pi- 
geon holes.” She further attacked 
Jancik’s argument as reductive, ask- 
ing die audience, “how do we de- 



fine literature? By who die audior is 
or what they wrote?” 

The second speaker in favor of 
the personal being political was 
Jawad I I. Qureshi, a member of die 
LBGTM executive. Qureshi’s 
speech focused on the idea, previ- 
ously mentioned byjancik, diat “ex- 
posing students to gay culture...niay 
change hostile attitudes.” Flowever, 



he said, no authors are imprisoned 
by that culture, or, has he humor- 
ously put it, “gay authors do not just 
necessarily write about 'gay stuff.” 
Qureshi challenged Sarikaya’s idea 
of “pigeon-holing” with the point 
that gay audiors may also be mem- 
bers of other disadvantaged groups. 
A black lesbian audior, for example, 
speaks for a variety of cultural 
groups. 

Danielle Martin, 1997 French de- 
bating national champion, spoke 
against the personal being political 
as defined byjancik and Qureshi. 
She vigorously attacked what she 
called the “mydi of group identity” 
presented by those two speakers, ex- 
plaining that “when you define a 
person by a group (to which diey be- 
long], you limit the way you can 
perceive a person, and the way dial 
person [can define] herself. A writer 
may not define herself primarily as 
a lesbian, or as a Jew, or as a femi- 
nist.” Rather than impose quotas, 
said Martin, what is important is to 
“examine die systematic problems 
which [kept] diese authors out of die 
[literary] canon in the first place. 

Karin Cope addressed the debat- 
ers and their audience after the 
speakers had finished. She explained 
die historical background of die tenu 
“the personal should be political.” 

(continued on page 7) 



who want to chain and beat work- 
ers!" Just as rhetoric is capable of 
separating the human condition 
from investment, it appears dial it is 
capable of separating investments 
from economics. 

While it is not clear whedier die 
MAI will affect our rights, it is clear 
diat neither side holds die patent on 
hyperbolic MAI rhetoric. John 
Bishop of the Ministry of Foreign 
affairs and trade says that we need 
to “protect Canadian investments in 
odier countries” while, “balancing 
the needs of all countries.” What 
type of protection we are looking for 
and which needs are to be balanced 
is not clear. Bishop was not willing 
to distance investment from human 
rights. However he doesn’t think 
dial die MAI should include a clause 
oudining diis relationship. “The Ca- 
nadian government is devoted to 
protect people’s right abroad,” com- 
mented Bishop, “but there is cur- 
rendy no federal initiative to pursue 
an agreement that couples die two.” 
Comments such as diese point to die 
beauty of words over action in such 
debates. 

Ragan too had his chance to add 
to confusion on the issue. The pro 
MAI groups all feel diat diis agree- 
ment is not about opening Canada 
to foreign investment, but is about 
opening the rest of die world to Ca- 
nadian investors. 

“Higher rates of returns for Ca- 
nadian companies aie good for Ca- 
nadians,” commented Ragan. Ragan 
agreed that this comment may be 
slanted to the interests of the upper 
middle class. Definition of this 
“good,” is key to the debate. Is it 
good for Canadians when our com- 
panies locate investments in coun- 
tries with poor workers’ rights poli- 
cies? Under a nationalistic paradigm 
which limits our community to our 
nation boarders the answer is, ac- 
cording to Ragan, yes. 

Ultimately die right is telling us 
that corporate profit is good for us 
all. The left believes that “we are 
sacrificing our rights for increased 
profits.” 

Maybe apadiy is die only ethical 
choice in a debate that inspires 
spokes persons to make die follow- 
ing comments: “The left takes moral 
victories in seeing things die,” 
(Mayo) and “Canada wants to get 
into the [cheap] Bangladeshi [labour 
market],’ (Ragan). Anyone who feels 
diat another dose of rhetorical medi- 
cine is just what diey need to form 
an opinion on the MAI, should 
make dieir way to the April 6 de- 
bate. 




N EW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW NEW 

^ Finally, a European cafe on the Main at a price you can 
!±J afford and quality you can depend on. Come in and enjoy 
^ our tasty Empinadas and fresh salads in a friendly, relaxed 
^ atmosphere. Or perhaps pizza with plenty of toppings 
uj or home-made sandwiches and soup is more your speed. 

Z Whatever your taste, whatever your style, there is always 
% a place for you at Café Resto Cheryl. 
q] And of course our coffee is always fresh. Located 
7 |conveniently ot 4160 Boul, St. Laurent, (cr, Rachel 844-3193) 
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Bishop's University Summer School 



NOW HIRING 



Spring Courses May 4-June 16, 1998 



BFN20I Finance I 

BMA 140 Statistical Analysis I 

EC0 109 Introduction to Economic Policy 



(HE 108 Organic Oiemistry 
FRA 206 Bishop's in Morliniq 



FRA 206 Bishop's in Martinique 
GER310 Advanced Business German 
MAT 195 Calculus II 
PSY109 Psychology ol Women 



BFN 203 Finance II 
BMG314 Entrepeneurship 
BIO 114 Field Biology II 
ENG 210 Children’s Literature 
GER210 Bishop's in Germany 
MAT 1 93 Calculus I (Business students) 
PHY 199/89 Physics Summer School 
PSY 231 Crisis Intervention 




BAC221 Intro Managerial Accounting 
BCS 2 1 4 Initiation to Programming 
BHR 31 6 Organizational Conflict & Negotiation 
(SC 302 Computer Graphics 



Evening 

ng BCS 120 Electronic Commerce 

BHR 221 Organizational Behaviour 



Earn up to $2000 plus 
For Viz Weeks 

Have an amazing summer 
at an incredible camp 
in the Laurentians. 

QUALIFIED? EXPERIENCED? 

Waterski Instructor Guitar/ Piano 



ENG 1 10 English Writers of Quebec 
FIN 170 Sculpture I 



(SC 207 Using & Designing Databases 
ORA 170 Introduction to Film 
ENG 302 Creative Writing: Prose 
FIN 182 Phologrophy 
HIS 237 Modern Sponish History 
POL 1 1 5 Can. Politics Towards the 2 1 st C. 
PSY 266 Psychology of Aging 
S0C 205 The Contemporary Family 
GEO xxx Geography of Industrialized Countries 



Going Treeplanting? 

Canadian Forestry 
Equipment Ltd. 

A Complete Line of 
Treeplanting Equipment 
Including: 

• Planting Bags • Rain Gear 

• Planting Spades • Planting Gloves 

• Bama Socks • Cooling Tarps & Sacs 

• First Aid Kits «Tree Planter's Boots 
•etc. 

...And Much More!!! 



Drop By Our Warehouse Showroom at: 

IOOE Hymus Blvd., 
Pointe Claire 

or call 



( 514 ) 697-1100 
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FIN 1 85 Landscape Drawing & Painting 
HUM 154 Arts Management - Practicum 
POL 243 Politics of Africa 
S0C105 Medio and Society I 
SPA 100 Introduction to Spanish I & II 



Sklboat Driver 
Swimming 
Sailboarding 
Rock Climbing 
Canoeing 
Arts & Crafts 
Drama 
Counsellors 
Disc Jockey 
Registered Nurse 



Rollerblading 

Bicycling 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Secretary 

Nursing Assistant 

Foodservice 



Education 

EDU301 Educational Psychology ENG 210 Children's Literature 

Storting on April 13: 

GSE 555 Computer Assisted Language learning G5E5I1 Educolionol Statistics 

GSES61 An Introduction to literacy Studies GSESS2 Technology in Education 



485-1135 

1-800-884-2267 

iciweb.com/maromac 



Summer Courses June 

BHR 323 Interpersonal Skills 

8MK 372 International Marketing 

CSC 31 9 Special Topics: Delphi 

ENG I OB Tne American Short Story 

PHI 1 44 Intro. Philosophy ol Sexuality 

SSA 1 1 2 Archeology of Ancient S. American cultures 



17-July 30, 1998 

BMA 141 Statistical Analysis II 
ECO 103 Macroeconomics 
CSC 328 Software Construction 
HIS 2S0 N. American Native History 
PSY 1 70 Psychology of the Couple 
S0C208 Criminology 




MAROMAC 

LAC QUENOUILLE 

A first class vacation experience I 




Japanese Studies Summer School 

JSE 1 00 Japanese I II Intensive (May 1 9-June 26) 
ECO 220 ioponese Economic Policy 
JSE I SO Japanese Society & Culture 



BISHOP’S 



UNIVERSITY 



For information: 

Bishop's University Office of 
Continuing Education 
Lennoxville, QCJ1M1Z7 
Tel: 1-800-567-2792 ext. 2670 



Study examining the relation of 
personality to daily mood 
experiences. Students will complete 
a package of questionnaires 
describing their traits, interests, 
attitudes and everyday mood 
experiences for about 1 hour. You 
will also be asked to give a brief 
scale to two people who know you 
well. Students are paid $20. 
Supervised by Dr. Richard Koestner. 
Please call Stephanie at 398-8219. 
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COMPUTER SAIES AND SERVICE 



COMPAQ. 



TOSHIBA 



EPSON m 



HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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(corner de Maisonneuve) 






Tel: 288-6000 
Fax: 288-7800 







McGill PO’s welcome. 






OPEN MONDAY TO FRIDAY 









ACADEMIE LINGUISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE INC. 

5115, rue de Gaspé (Suite 300) Montréal, Québec H2T 3B7 
Tél: (514) 270-3886 
Fax: (514) 270-6363 
EMAIL: ali@info-intemet.net 



INTERNATIONAL TESL/TEFL CERTIFICATE 
FOR 

ESL TEACHERS AND CANDIDATES TO BE ESL TEACHER 



THERE IS A GREAT DEMAND IN CANADA AND 
IN THE WORLD FOR GOOD ESL TEACHERS. 



DON'T MISS THE BOAT 



WE ARE OFFERING A SOUND TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE PROGRAM. 



• IOO HOURS OF INSTRUCTION (25 HOURS A WEEK FOR FOUR WEEKS). 

• OBSERVATION - MINIMUM 5 HOURS (AVERAGE 10). 

• PRACTICUM - MINIMUM 10 HOURS (AVERAGE 20). 



SPRING SESSION: MAY 4th 1998, TO MAY 29th 1998 
JUNE 1st, 1998, TO JUNE 26th 1998 



PRICE : $ 700.00 
REGISTRATION FEE : $ 50.00 



SIGN UP TODAY! LIMITED SEATS PER SESSION 
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Journalism is generally under- 
stood to be a discipline of objec- 
tivity and balance. The reporter 
is usually charged with reporting 
the facts. When compiling a piece 
of investigative journalism, one is 
allowed to interpret facts as he or 
she sees them. Recently, I was as- 
signed the task of reporting on the 
Fraser Institute Youth Seminars 
held early in March for the 
McGill Daily. 

I was told by my editor to re- 
port “critically” on the Institute. 
I interpreted this to mean to look 
at the institute in an analytical 
way and not to take everything 
they say at face value. When I at- 
tended the Seminar, 1 discovered 
something about the institute. Al- 
though I do not agree with some 
of their ideas on Medicare or un- 
ionization, I was struck by how 
sincere these people were. They 



believed in justice, equality and 
the value of choice. They, how- 
ever, tended to see the market as 
a mechanism as the means to 
these lofty goals. I had stated in 
my article that I opposed certain 
ideas of the Institute. I consider 
myself a liberal. Generally, I be- 
lieve that the market is the most 
efficient means to generate wealth 
and expand opportunity and that 
the market should be subordi- 
nated to the Public Interest 
through regulation. 

I was not conscious of the fact 
that The Daily was a soapbox for 
die Left. When I told my editor 
about my angle, he responded 
negatively, scolding me for my 
ideas not being ‘critical enough.’ 
I should have said that they were 
a ‘bad organization’ with ‘bad 
ideas.’ I think this is childish and 
completely absurd. No journalist 



appreciates being told how to in- 
terpret an event. I feel I was criti- 
cal in my own way. I said that it 
was time to go beyond petty left- 
right wing dichotomies and evalu- 
ate policies based on how they 
bring about justice, etc... To argue 
that a private element in our 
health care system is wrong be- 
cause it’s not leftist is fundamen- 
tally wrong. We should look to 
privatisation as bad because it 
doesn’t bring about justice for all. 
My article challenged the reader 
to look beyond the ‘leftist consen- 
sus’ we have in this country. 

I wonder if the vast majority 
of McGill students are conscious 
of the fact that the Daily is a left- 
wing soapbox and not a repre- 
sentative, objective newspaper. 
You probably thought that the 
reporters just happen to be all left- 
ists. No, the reason is that their 



‘statement of principles’ defines 
‘critical’ as being necessarily Left- 
ist-environmentalist-politically 
correct. They are not critical, they 
are leftist. When was the last time 
you read an article on the bad 
effects of unionisation on our 
economy or a critical piece on the 
ill effects of excessive taxes on job 
creation. The thing that upsets me 
is that The Daily can actually get 
away with being student subsi- 
dised, calling itself the MCGILL 
daily and actually operate its of- 
fices in our school. It doesn’t rep- 
resent the diverse voices of our 
university community, it repre- 
sents the voice of the Left. It 
doesn’t speak for all students, 
therefore it shouldn’t have facili- 
ties at this university until it 
amends its ‘statement of princi- 
ples’ to better reflect a more ob- 
jective newspaper, not left-wing 



rhetoric. I 
support the 
left publicis- 
ing its views. 
However, a 
university 
newspaper is 
not the vehi- 
cle for that 
dissemina- 
tion. A news- 
paper that 
bears our 
name should 
represent all 
our views. 
Change The 
Daily to The 
Daily Worker 
or something. 




Joseph Quesnel 
Ul Political Science and 
History 
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Crisis of Ideatogp] 
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The decay of the Canadian Left 



by Jeff Webber 

Jean Charest’s new political ca- 
reer is salt upon the festering 
wound that is ideology in Cana- 
dian politics today. Opportunistic 
leaders are playing to the tune of 
personal advancement despite any 
contradictions of belief that they 
supposedly held when initially 
elected. Charest pleads his inno- 
cence, emphasizing the fundamen- 
tal difference between the provin- 
cial Liberal party and the federal. 
He inisists that that his abhorrence 
of Liberal policy as federal leader 
of the Conservative party was au- 
thentic. 

I think the only thing that is be- 
coming salient is the fact that there 
is essentially no difference be- 
tween the federalist parties of 
Canada. The Liberals, the NDP, 
and the Conservatives although 
spouting much evil rhetoric to- 
wards each other’s camps, in prac- 
tice, seem to conform to an in- 
creasingly synonymous platform. 
The only real option aside from 
this reeking threesome seems to be 
the Reform party who lie some- 
what outside this politics of cohe- 
sion. 

So voters can take heart that 
real choice does exist! We have the 
option of abandoning the consen- 
sus of painful fiscal austerity and 
submission to global economics; 
our option is to embrace the fiscal 



insanity, racist heroism, truly 
American patriarchy, and all en- 
compassing homophobia that Re- 
form holds so dear. So how come 
I feel disheartened? 

The mainstream press applauds 
the way in which parties have 
united. They celebrate the teary- 
eyed speeches of superficial flakes 
such as Jean Charest and B.C. pre- 
mier Glenn Clark. Awards like the 
front page go to sobbing old peo- 
ple (the Conservative caucus) 
wishing the ‘federalist savior’ Jean 
Charest adieu, at a farewell party, 
or Shepherd Manning waving the 
Canadian flag in the House of 
Commons along with the rest of 
his backwards sheep. In B.C. we 
hear of nothing but the flagging, 
decaying, eroding, abysmal (the 
list goes on) economy under the 
helm of premier Glenn Clark. 
Well, Clark has taken his cue. 

Requesting advice from Van- 
couver billionaire Jimmy Pattison 
on how to kick start the economy 
is a concrete beginning to the strict 
adherence to ideology to which 
the NDP government in B.C. seem 
indefatigable dedicated. Note that 
in the Globe And Mail’s pejora- 
tive reporting on B.C.’s economy 
they divided their time equally be- 
tween delineating the horrors of 
supposed socialism and gawking at 
Joy MacPhail’s, the party’s new 
— Tlje McGill Daily 



Minister of Finance, attire. 

Sure SUE has her Masters de- 
gree from the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 
but that WOMAN wears those 
crazy leather pants! 

The mainstream press hasn’t 
had much to say on how the col- 
lapse of the Asian Tigers may have 
impacted negatively on B.C.’s 
economy. Although Glenn Clark 
has proposed cutting the taxes for 
the wealthiest people of the prov- 
ince (his budget comes out today), 
has proposed cutting taxes on big 
business to make B.C. investment 
friendly, has participated in the ad- 
vancement of the exploitative 
Team Canada missions to Asia and 
Latin America -like a good Liberal 
soldier, yet he is still portrayed as 
the remnants of Lefty Canada that 
needs finishing off. 

So we’re in somewhat of an 
alarming predicament in contem- 
porary Canadian politics. Ideol- 
ogy is dead. Parties mean less than 
ever. Jean Charest, announcing 
last Thursday his decision to lead 
the Québec Liberals, has already 
commenced personal attacks on 
Lucien Bouchard, without offering 
any feasible policies for the direc- 
tion of Québec. 

I guess the reason that people 
are not wary of Charest’s possible 
impact on Québec’s economy - 



him being a former crony of the 
lovable Brain Mulroney- is one of 
two things. Either people have 
been swept in to the federalist 
fervor of ‘oh our federalist savior 
can do no wrong’; or possibly af- 
ter experiencing the pain of fiscal 
austerity under Chétien’s federal 
leadership, we have become im- 
mune to the prospects of further 
infliction. 

One thing I am not doing in re- 
flecting upon the deterioration of 
ideology in Canadian politics at 
the present lime is romanticizing 
a time of old when everyone 
bathed in the glory of social jus- 
tice and the attributes of real be- 
lief. I am simply pointing out that 
the state of ideology is beached 
whale, and that the consensus in 
this country is moving further and 
further to the Right. Perhaps if 
voters had a choice beyond right- 
wing idiocy and right-wing ex- 
tremism, a more balanced and di- 
verse discourse could transpire. 
Unfortunately, with the move of 
Charest to the Québec Liberals, 
and the subsequent possibility of 
an accentuated solidarity among 
the federal right, I do not see 
bright prospects in Canada’s im- 
mediate future. 
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Union des Bretons presents 



f esr-n oz 



Friday 3rd April at 8.30 pm 

Salle Rougier de l’Union Française 
429 Viger Est - Metro Champ de Mars 

LES KORRIGANS and L’AN DES VENTS 

Admission : 10 $, 8 $ for members of Union 
des Bretons and students 
Information: 990-1037 

$ 2 rebate w i t h th i s coup on 




Summer 1998 
Learn French in Paris 



3 or 4 week courses, 4 hours per day, cultural 
activities and visits in & around Paris 



small classes, qualified, experienced 
instructors, modern audio-visual materials 
used 



teaching & lodging in the beautiful park of 
the Cité Internationale in Paris 



Prices include housing with services, 
language lessons, text book & learning 
supplies, workshops, preparation and 
assistance for the cultural & leasure program 
.in Paris 



I 
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Just two more 



issues this 



3 wks (July) approx. $1062.00 (double occupancy) 

4 wks (Aug. & Sept) approx.SI 387.00 (double occupanc" 

* Please note that airfare to Paris & meals & entrance fees 
to cultural events etc. are not included in the price. 

Direct all requests for this program to: C.L.E.F. p 
(Centre de Loisirs et d'Enseignement du Français) Y 

do: Maison Heinrich Heine, 27C, Bd Jourdan, F-75014 Paris 
Tel: 01133 (1)44 16 13 02 Fax: 01133 ( 1 ) 44 16 13 01 

For further info, please call ( 514)739 ■ 1854 no later than Feb 22/98. 



semester! 



Call now to book 



HELP WANTED 



OPTOMETRIST 



New telemarketing company opening in May. 
In need of 5 trainers to train new employees. 
One month training period (paid). 

Looking for something new & fresh? 

Call 845-9394. 



Students pay only $5 for eye exam 
& get $100 coverage towards 
eyeglasses or contacts - with your 
Vision Health Eyecare Insurance. 



• Eye Exam 

• Eye Classes (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(coiner Guy) 



933-8700 



JCC Camp Kingswood 



A coed overnight camp in Bridgton, Maine 

Summer Positions 

Supervisory: Unit Head, Arts & Crafts 
Director, Athletics Director, Camping 
Director, Drama Director, Office Manager, 
Waterfront Director: 



Counselors with Specialties in: Aquatics, 
Archery, Athletics, Boating, Camping, 
Ceramics, Gymnastics, Photography/ 
Yearbook, Radio, Ropes, Sailing, Tennis; 



Other: Secretary, 1 st Cook 

For Information, call Wayne Goldstein or 
Ava Goldman, 617-244-5124. 



ads before it’s 



too late. 



advertising: 
398-6790 $ 
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Montreal 

Exchange 
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Our Trader Training Program will 
start on May 25 , 1998 , at the 
Montreal Exchange. Through this 
program, some twenty - 
participants will have the 
opportunity to evolve within the 



Admission criteria: 



Bachelor's degree 
Fully bilingual 

Dynamic and energetic 
personality 



Limited enrolment 
Extremely high placement rate 




financial markets. 



This 14 -week, full-time program 
provides in-depth theoretical and 
practical training on stocks, 
options and futures. Tuition for 
this intensive program is $ 2 , 200 . 



Please send your Tesume as well as 
your most recent transcripts before 
April 13,1998 to: 



Montreal Exchange 

c/o Training Department, 
Derivative Products 
Tour de la Bourse 
P.O. Box 61 
800 Victoria Square 
Montréal, Quebec 
H4Z 1A9 



Information: 

Tel : (514) 871-3597 

or toll-free at i 800 361-5353, ext. 597 
Fax: (514) 871-3559 



GST and PST not included 

18.3 continuing education credits (CI C.) are 

allocated to this program. 



The Best 
Deal in 
Student 
Travel ... 
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VIA Rail™ has always been the best deal in student travel — with 
comfort, convenience, and service PLUS 40% off any economy 



seat, anywhere, any time when you show your ISIC. It's no 



wonder thousands of Canadian students are taking the train. 

Well, that deal ... 



... just got better! 




It’s called the VIA 6 Pak.™ You will 
SAVE 50% when you buy 6 trips (3 round- 
trips) between the same 2 places (say, home 
and school) and show your ISIC. PLUS, for a 
limited time, with your VIA 6 Pak, you will get 
a FREE 15 minute long distance offer along 
with 6 other great deals on food, clothing, 
music, and more ... including awesome 
savings on the popular CANRAILPASS. 

For complete details contact your nearest 
travel agent or VIA Rail. 




IStC stands lor 
the International 
Student Identity 
Card and is issued 
at select VIA Rail 
stations and 
student travel 
agencies. 






'pak 



www.vlarall.oa 



_ Certain restrictions, may apply: 
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Sexual assault 
conference to 
centre on 
unique McGill 



BY I DELLA STURINO 



Source: Quebec Bureau 



initiative 



MONTREAL (CUP) - Anyone 
who takes a quick peak into the 
small office of McGill University’s 
sexual assault centre might not 
notice anything unusual about it. 
Its walls are adorned with public 
awareness posters and notices to 
volunteers, and the bookshelves 
are full of reference guides and 
self-help books for survivors of 
sexual abuse. A handful of women 
chat in a corner while eating their 
lunch, while another answers the 
phone. 

But there is something unusual 
going on here: this is the only Ca- 
nadian university sexual assault 
centre run completely by and for 
students, free of all administrative 
ties. It is staffed by students and 
financed by McGill’s student un- 
ion. 

The fact that the centre is en- 
tirely student-run is easily forgot- 
ten in light of its apparent effi- 
ciency and the confidence exuded 
by its trained volunteers, who pro- 
vide services ranging from a tel- 
ephone help-line to support 
groups for victims of abuse. 

Now, after six years of growing 
and earning a name for itself at 
McGill and in Montreal, the cen- 
tre is ready to offer itself up as a 
model for similar initiatives across 
the country as it plays host to over 
20 representatives of campus 
sexual assault centres and univer- 
sity administrations from across 
Canada. The two-day conference, 
which will take place in Montreal 
March 27-28, will provide practi- 
cal workshops and discussion 
groups on how to run a student 
sexual assault facility, informed by 
the McGill centre’s experience. 

Joanne Stuart, the conference’s 
organizer, says the centre decided 
to put on the conference because 
it feels its operating model may be 
useful for others. 

“(The centre] as an organiza- 
tion was consolidated enough to 
say to people, This is what works 
and this is what you can try,” she 
said. “It shows a bit of self-confi- 
dence on our part, I think.” 



At least one campus sexual as- 
sault centre has already turned to 
the McGill model for guidance. 
York University’s sexual assault 
and survivor support-line got its 
start three years ago thanks to the 
McGill centre, says co-ordinator 
Cindy Ramkripal. 

Like the McGill centre, the 
York sexual assault service is also 
student-run, but' is not completely 
independent of the university. 

Christina Gravely, who volun- 
teers with the McGill centre vol- 
unteer and serves on its executive 
committee, says being a student- 
run organization has many advan- 
tages. 

“Because we’re on the McGill 
campus and because we’re stu- 
dents, we have our ear to the 
ground in terms of what’s going on 
and what students may need,” she 
said, adding that McGill students 
may find it easier to approach the 
centre because its volunteers are 
also students. 

Gravely adds that being au- 
tonomous from the administration 
allows for a bolder political stance 
than might otherwise be possible. 
She points to the centre’s decision- 
making structure as one example. 
It operates on a collective, consen- 
sual basis with a pro-feminist, pro- 
survivor mandate, which Gravely 
says is not necessarily the status 
quo for sexual assault centres. 

“[The centre] is incredibly pro- 
gressive and very, very excep- 
tional,” she explained. 

But some medical professionals 
say while McGill’s sexual assault 
centre has many positive points, 
it may not be the most desirable 
model. 

Pierre Tellier, director of 
McGill, s health services, says al- 
though the centre has come a long 
way - especially in the training of 
its volunteers - its independence 
may actually be a detriment to 
providing an efficientservice. 

“Students tend to be a little sus- 
picious of the administration, 
and. ..shouldn’t be. It would be 
much more efficient if we worked 



together,” he said. 

He point to McGill Nightline, 
a general help-line run by students 
with input from university profes- 
sionals, as an example of a success- 
ful joint venture between students 
and the administration. Stuart con- 
cedes the McGill model is not nec- 
essarily a sure fit for everyone. A 
number of significant challenges 
face student-run centres. 

There is a high volunteer turno- 
ver rate, and in the formative 
stages of such a facility, volunteers 
can expect to put in up to 70 hour 
weeks to get things up and run- 
ning. And on campuses where the 
silence surrounding sexual assault 
hasn’t yet been broken, a new 
sexual assault centre may be met 
with hostility, adds Gravely. 

The conference will therefore 
use the McGill centre’s model as 
a basis for discussion, Stuart says, 
adding that the facility’s aims are 
not prescriptive. 

“We don’t have all the an- 
swers,” she said. 

But while one aim of the con- 
ference will be to demonstrate an 
original, working student model 
for campus sexual assault centres, 
the other is to raise awareness 
about sexual assault, which many 
silently suffer through. 

“Sexual assault is not going 
away. As a service we are so at- 
tuned to that. It’s so evident that 
it’s a problem that it has to be ad- 
dressed in a public sphere,” Stuart 
said. The conference will include 
a panel discussion by local women 
activists about the social contexts 
of violence against women, fol- 
lowed by an address by respected 
journalist and author Laura 
Robinson on the rape culture in 

Canada’s national sport. 

Overall, response to the confer- 
ence has been positive and Stuart 
says she hopes that if its is a suc- 
cess, it could become a bi-annual 
event. 

For now, though, she has her 
sights set on this weekend. 

“The energy I hope to gener- 
ate is going to be huge.” 
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income in workshops for mo. » 

CONCORDIA INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 

REVENUE QUEBEC 

DATE: TUESDAY, MARCH 24th, 1998 

TIME: 9:30-12:30 

PLACE: McGill University, Student Union Bldg., Rm 107/108 
3480 McTavish Street 

REVENUE CANADA 

DATE: FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 1998 

TIME: 1:30-4:30 

PLACE: Concordia University, Henry F. Hall Building, Rm H620 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 



The fucus of these ütifitsbops is to assis 
pu on how to fill out each farm. 

We will be looking at the following: 



• How to calculate your taxable income. 

• What child care expenses can you claim? 

• How do you determine your residency status for income 
tax purposes (The 1 83 day rule)? 

• What are tax credits? 

• Do you qualify for the Goods and Services Tax (G.S.T.) 
Rebate? 

• Or any other question... 



Organized by: 

McGill University International Student Adviser’s Office 
3G37 Peel Street, Room 200, Montreal, Quebec, H3A 1X1 
Telephone: 1514] 398-6015 



Department of English 
Prizes and Awards 



• The KAY MACIVER MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $275, for the best English 
essay by an undergraduate on a subject in the field of English Canadian or 
French Canadian literature, to be nominated by instructors. 

Creative Writing 



• The MONA AD1LMAN PRIZE IN POETRY, worth $650— or $325 for 
two students, is open to undergraduate or graduate students registered 
in the Faculty of Arts for the nest poem or group of poems relating to 
ecological or environmental concerns. 

• The CLARK LEWIS MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $250, is open to major 
or honours students in the Department of English. The prize is 
awarded annually or from time to time for original plays staged in the 
course of the academic year. 

• The CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES IN CREATIVE WRITING (two 
prizes, one of $500 and another of $350) are open to undergraduate 
students of the university for (lie best piece ofereative writing in English, 
i.e. a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. Printed compositions arc ineligible 
if they have been published before April 15, 1998. 

• The PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $1 500, is open to 
undergraduate or graduate students registered in a degree program 
in the Department of English. 

• The LIONEL SHAPIRO AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WRITING, three 
prizes of $1,000 each, to be distributed if possible among the genres of 
poetry, fiction, screen writing and playwrignting. Each prize to be awarded 
on the recommendation of the Department of English to students in the 
final year of the B.A. course who have demonstrated outstanding talent. 
(A note from your academic adviser verifying you will have completed your 
program requirements and the minimum credits required by the Faculty 
of Arts (by April 1998) MUST accompany your submission.) 

These competitions are restricted to students who have not previously 
won the First Prize. 

Forms to he completed (for the creative writineprizes and awards) are 
available in the Department of English General Office, Arts 155. Submissions 
must be in duplicate. 

Deadline: Friday, April 17, 1998 
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Toronto (CUP) - Gone are die days 
when academics could hide away in 
their dusty alcoves engaged in die 
lofty pursuit of knowledge. Radier, 
the time has come for the ivory 
tower to get with die program. Or 
so says Canada’s high tech industry 
spearheaded by information age 
guru Northern Telecom. 

Ever since corporate Canada’s 
biggest spender on research and de- 
velopment released its controversial 
report in the new year calling on 
universities in Ontario and die rest 
of Canada to produce more gradu- 
ates ready for the high-tech chal- 
lenge, there has been a growing buzz 
in tlie air about academia’s role in 
the wired global economy. 

Few lake issue with the general 
problem outlined in the Nortel re- 
port: the mismatch between the sup- 
ply of high tech graduates and the 
industry’s demand. A few eyebrows 
were raised, however, when the 
head honcho of a high tech coqio- 
ration recently described die conun- 
drum. 

“1 know it’s tr ite and I know it’s a 
bit overstated, but die reality is diat 
our universities are not breeding suf- 
ficient computer and high tech and 
electronics graduates to satisfy die 
demands of industry," Ron Osborne, 
dien-president of Bell Canada, told 
a crowd at die University of Toronto 
last mondi. 

But if die connotation of ‘breed- 
ing’ isn’t irksome to some, die un- 
derlying assumptions (die utility of 
a libera] arts education) and the pos- 
sible effects (industry’s use of die 
public system for its own private 
gain) may very well be. 

Nortel’s helping hand 

Given die urgent need for more 
engineers and computer scientists, 
Nortel has come up with a diree point- 
plan to fill some of die 4,0(10 new jobs 
it will have for recent graduates in die 
next five years. But before institutions 
re jig dieir enrollment numbers in 
favour of the high-tech professional 
programs, Nortel knows incentives 
must be in place. Enter disproportion- 
ately higher tuition fees for diese pro- 
grams. Then introduce a government 
funding model diat means more cash 
to schools that expand dieir high tech 
programs. 

flic current model just won’t 
work, writes Nortel. “This imbalance 
amounts to a financial disincentive for 



universities to increase engineering 
enrollment” 

Nortel’s on-site help rounds out the 
plan: its own staff can be adjunct pro- 
fessors; its own labs can double as 
university training grounds; and 
Nortel dollars can finance specific 
projects in university labs. In fact, diis 



"Welcome 
to the 
world of 
reality.” 



integration is already well underway, 
pointed out Nortel president and chief 
executive ofiicerjohn Roth to a group 
of McGill alumni in Ottawa last No- 
vember. 

“The university is die source of our 
continuous renewal,” he said, refer- 
ring to the 200 Nortel-supported re- 
search projects in place at Canadian 
universities as of 1996; die more dian 
10 professors already spending dieir 
sabbadcal in Nortel labs every year; 
and the recendy inidated ‘reverse sab- 
badcal’ program where Nortel peo- 
ple participate insecondments as fac- 
ulty professors for up to two years. 

“From primary to post-graduate 
levels, science and technolog)' have 
to be die key focuses of our educa- 
don curriculum,” Rodi said. 

Odier big shots in die wired world 
add their own words of wisdom. Not 
only do graduates need to be well 
versed on the high-tech side, they 
need to be able to dirive in die busi- 
ness world, says Marie-Claude 
Messier, director of human resources 
for Bell Emergis, a company which 
hired 200 new employees in die in- 
fomiadon technology area last year 
and expects to hire anodicr 45 diis 
year. “That’s the hook for us if the 
business side was a bit more devel- 
oped with more complimentary 



courses,” she said. 

Paul Swinwood, president of die 
Ottawa-based Software Human Re- 
sources Council, set up to increase 
the supply of software workers for 
the high-tech industry, says institu- 
tions need to make even more dras- 
tic changes than curriculum over- 
haul. 

“You could have one or two 
schools become the crème de la 
crème of the humaniües,” he said. 
To make sure students elsewhere get 
dieir dose of liberal arts, a roving 
humanities professor could visit 
nearby campuses, spending one day 
a week at each school. “Welcome to 
the world of reality.” 

At the moment, not everything 
is the high tech way. While the 
number of graduates with bachelor 
degrees in computer science at Ca- 
nadian universities rose to 2,949 in 
1995 from 2,194 in 1990, die number 
of degrees handed out in electrical 
engineering has fallen to 1,837 from 
1,902. 

At die same time, the number of 
graduates in die fine and applied arts 
has risen to 534 from 452, social sci- 
ences is up to 10,587 from 9,820 and 
the humanities has increased to 
3,007 from 2,583. 

Warped world vision 

Scenarios of curriculum overhaul 
and the mingling of academic pri- 
orides leave some academics shud- 
dering at die diought of what uni- 
versides, and society, might look like 
after diis high-tech revoludon inside 
the ivory tower. Put aside the ques- 
don of industry-driven curriculum 
development and the problems diat 
have already arisen with joint re- 
search ventures with industry for 
now. 

Think about the more basic 
philosophical problems with the 
high-tech proposidon. Bill Bruneau, 
a historian at die University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and president of die 
Canadian Associahon of University 
Teachers, says. “It’s just a ridiculous 
rant. It’s rare for diem to put it down 
where we can actually see it,” 
Bruneau said after reading the Nortel 
document, poindng to die opening 
line as pardcularly revealing. 

“Ontario’s future depends on die 
availability of a highly qualified and 
compétitive workforce, with an em- 
phasis on sciendfic and technical tal- 
ent to respond to die demands of die 



information society,” it reads. 

Not so, says the historian. “If you 
want to be competitive in die world, 
I can tell what you need,” Bruneau 
said, citing international history, 
political dieory, economics and lan- 
guages. “The very words are incon- 
sistent widi what diey say. The coun- 
try relies on effective social security, 
healdi insurance, public education 
and pensions so people are free to 
be productive.” But what’s worse, 
Bruneau adds, is die complete dis- 
regard for die need to strike a bal- 
ance between the practical, die hu- 
mane and the civil. And it is only 
dirough die fine arts, the social sci- 
ences and humanities dial you get 
die humane and civil covered. “You 
don’t get it from information tech- 
nolog)'. What kind of life do diey 
want for us? It’s an empty life.” 

But it’s certainly one to which 
some politicians are drawn, particu- 
larly diose like Ontario Premier Mike 
Harris who are closely linked to in- 
dustry’s wish lists. Even before Nortel 
unveiled its plans for universities, 
Harris seemed on board last Novem- 
ber when his speech writers had him 
publicly questioning die relevancy of 
subjects like geography and sociology. 

And just weeks before die Nortel 
launch, finance minister Ernie Eves 
announced diat tuition fees for pro- 
fessional programs would be 
deregulated next September. But die 
hike must be accompanied with more 
high-tech spaces. 

“[Wjithin diis new tuition policy 
framework, die government will re- 
quire institutions dial increase fees to 
help address shortages in scientific 
and technical programs where die 
demand from prospective students 
and employers gready exceeds the 
places available,” Eves announced 
last December. 

The Ontario ministry of education 
followed up with an informal survey 
after Nortel released its document to 
see how tilings were progressing, min- 
istry spokesperson Danielle Gamin 
said. She reported diat at least seven 
schools are expecting to expand in 
these high-tech areas next year. 
“We’ve put incentives in place. We’re 
taking it seriously and we’ve started 
to address it.” 

Flakey arts lose out 

But with finite funds to go 
around, certain disciplines will be 
adversely hit amidst this info tech 



frenzy, Peter Emberly, director of die 
college of the humanities program 
at Carleton University, a four year 
liberal arts program, says. 

“No [university) president is go- 
ing to say diat, but it’s an inevitable 
consequence. If you build up diis 
area, it’s going to have to come from 
shifting resources from the social 
sciences. You start to see like my own 
university has done.” 

Last December, Carleton’s Sen- 
ate decided to gut its language school 
by shutting down its undergraduate 
programs in Classics, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian, Spanish and compara- 
tive literary studies, as well as its 
master’s programs in German and 
Spanish languages. And die physics 
department was told to bring a de- 
tailed proposal in applied physics to 
die next meeting. 

Next year, Carleton is ushering 
in a new bachelor of engineering in 
communications engineering - die 
first of its kind in North America. 
“Definitely, we’re expanding pro- 
grams,” a registrar assistant in die 
engineering faculty said. “Let’s face 
it. This is where die jobs are.” 

Still, building up die applied sci- 
ences doesn’t necessarily mean arts 
programs will lose out, according to 
Herb O’Heron, senior analyst for die 
research and policy analysis division 
of the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada. “Does it 
mean that would mean fewer stu- 
dents in social sciences? We don’t 
know that They’re not saying take 
money out of other areas.” 

The University of Ottawa, lo- 
cated in the heart of Canada’s ver- 
sion of Silicon Valley, is also experi- 
encing a targeted boom similar to 
Carleton’s. When die School of In- 
formation Technology and Engineer- 
ing was created last year after finan- 
cial and in-kind gifts from Nortel, 
Mitel Corporation, Bell Canada and 
SHLSystemhouse Canada, the uni- 
versity announced that enrollment 
in die info tech field would increase 
by 60 per cent by die year 2000. This 
includes 860 new spots in software 
and systems engineering. 

Plus, says O’Heron, it’s only good 
business to make your supply of 
goods bigger. “In any labour mar- 
ket, management will certainly try' 
to have an oversupply, because diat 
will reduce dieir costs.” 

But academics in diese sexy dis- 
ciplines say dieir boom won’t result 
in others’ bust. 
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for a downsized humanities ) 



“The case that needs to be made 
is an increased funding without dam- 
aging the rest of the university. It 
certainly should be possible, Saiwat 
Zaky, chair of electrical and compu- 
ter engineering at U of T, said. 
There, enrollment in computer en- 
gineering doubled to 160 from 80 
just over the past year. 

But that’s an impossible feat, 
Bruneau says. “With this language 
about consumption and production 
and jobs and money, I translate diat 
into narrow fields of technological 
inquiry. What kind of education do 
you need if you see the world in this 
kind of way? It makes it very easy to 
take money away from arts and so- 
cial science.” 

Outside intruders 



But what’s worse, says Bruneau, is it 
undermines social sciences as well 
as local autonomy. 

“This is a direct attack on the 
capacity of the university in their 
discretion to interpret their mandates 
at the local level. It gives discretion 
to civil servants in Queen’s Park. It 
amazes me business people are say- 
ing this.” 

Outside intruders push 

But this is nothing new. In 1987, 



Harris seemed 
on board last 



means limiting options for incoming 
students and limiting the potential 
for dollars and prestige which... ac- 
company the scientific, technologi- 
cal and medical fields. 

Steven Wilson, the graduate cau- 
cus rep of die Canadian Federation 
of Students at the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada’s November roundtable 
called ‘Meeting the Needs of the 
Next Generation of University Re- 
searchers: Making a Career in Indus- 
try,’ says it’s these kind of statements 
uttered by some high-tech industry 
types at the rendez-vous that worry 
him. Wilson says industry’s call on 
institutions to bridge the gap be- 
tween supply and demand isn’t nec- 
essarily a problem. You can’t blame 
diem, says die wildlife biology Ph.D. 
candidate, for wandng to fill dieir 
vacant job openings. “When I open 
die newspaper looking for a job, it’s 
clear what skills they’re after.” 

Reflecting on his own faculty, 
Wilson adds, “They can’t get enough 
students to fill the spots. Should die 
faculty of agriculture be begging for 
students while die faculty of engi- 
neering turns students away? I have 
a hard dme defending that.” 

But diey’re not just talking about 
readjusdng the numbers to help re- 
dress the imbalance. “The flag goes 
up because the universities are go- 
ing to do whatever they can to at- 
tract die private money and that’s 
not how the universides should be 
making decisions. 

“As long as the focus remains on 
die creadon and disseminadon of 
knowledge radier dian die attraction 
of capital, die pursuit of knowledge 
instead of dollars,” said Wilson. “The 
creation of knowledge must remain 
in die public good, but often indus- 
try reps are talking about direct in- 
cursion into academia. This is a mas- 
sive change in die way universides 
are run.” 

Public schools for 
private gain 

Nortel’s External Research Pro- 
gram, set up so die corporation nur- 
tures relationships between its 
technical experts and university fac- 
ulty and students through swap pro- 
grams and research deals, leaves 
some uneasy. 

Using profiles like die year-old 
Nortel Institute for Telecommunica- 
tions at U of T in its recent publica- 



tion as “an example of a leadership 
initiative dial is a model for indus- 
try” sounds off even more alarm 
bells. York University law professor 
David Vaver, who specializes in in- 
tellectual property rights, says die 
broad definition of Nortel’s rights to 
intellectual property in the agree- 
ment could be a problem in many 
scenarios. And upon reviewing die 
confidential details of the $8-million 
agreement, a private sector intellec- 
tual property lawyer concluded dial 
the broad expanse of control over 
research and inventions was wordi 
questioning. 

The agreement, which also in- 
volved the creation of two matching 
fund chairs and diree junior tenure- 
stream positions, also specifies diat 
diese positions will be “conducted 
in consultation widi Nortel,” as well 
as in accordance widi die universi- 
ty’s policy on academic appoint- 
ments. 

But U of T’s chair of electrical and 
computer engineering says there is 
nodiing to woriy about. In fact, die 
contract is typical. “There is noth- 
ing different from this agreement 
from any previous agreement. It’s 
not something any of us diink is a 
problem. It’s a usual contract. We 
follow more or less die same tem- 
plate.” 

There is nodiing unusual about 
die secrecy, either, he says. “Intel- 
lectual property is something that 
affects die corporation’s competitive 
position. So diey don’t want diat to 
be public and the university has al- 



ways respected diat and set it up as 
confidential. It’s not a public docu- 
ment." 

The same holds true across the 
country. When asked for die details 
of Nortel’s contributions to the new 
engineering program at die Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, the assistant director 
of contracts, Giles Morier, had to 
decline. “The contracts themselves 
are between the university and die 
sponsor and diey govern that par- 
ticular project," Morier said. “It’s of 
commercial interest to the company 
so we can’t release dial.” 

But when U of O inaugurated its 
Bell Canada Advanced Research 
Laboratory just last mondi, the aca- 
demic heading up die new project 
to develop high speed telecommu- 
nication transmission technology 
didn’t assuage any concerns. 

“We aren’t working for Bell. We 
are doing research for Bell. No, we 
are not doing research for Bell. We’re 
doing it for the good of science,” Tet 
Yeap said. 

A sweet deal 

The problem is that industry 
reaps die benefits at a very low cost 
which can only be gleaned when 
contracts are leaked. Meanwhile, stu- 
dents pay increasingly high fees 
while Nortel signs contracts which 
could mean millions of dollars in 
intellectual property dividends. 

“Nortel will profit, but diey want 
students to pay die fees,” Bruneau 
said. “You pay, we’ll consume.” 



But it can be even more subtle 
than this, say die social science and 
humanities skeptics. A quick read 
between the lines of die Nortel re- 
port reveals how diis shift in aca- 
demic priorities is handed down 
from external bodies - an aggressive 
industry and an obliging govern- 
ment. 

When Nortel calls for a revamp- 
ing of the funding formula, Bruneau 
says, what the corporation is really 
telling die government to do is use 
the money envelope to dissuade 
schools from pumping up particular 
‘non-productive’ programs in this 
new global age of info technolog)’. 

“In the short term, [Ontario’s] 
formula for appropriating funds 
needs to be re-evaluated and rede- 
fined to reflect the realities of the 
1990s,” Nortel writes. 

In education circles, die new buzz 
words for this financing model are 
performance indicators, where gov- 
ernment money is dispensed accord- 
ing to measurable outputs. 

This is where die Nortel vision 
conies full circle, Emberly says. “Per- 
formance indicators are very read- 
ily applicable to engineering and die 
sciences. But they’re absolutely in- 
appropriate to the social sciences 
and humanities. They’re measurable 
outputs. You totally skew the meas- 
ures." 

And this is where die ironies of 
the Nortel argument resonate the 
loudest, adds Bruneau. “This sounds 
very much to be the old Soviet 
economy, the command economy 
from the centre. What amuses me is 
diey talk about small government.” 



November 
when his 
speech writers 
had him 
publicly 
questioning 
the relevancy 
of subjects like 
geography 
and sociology. 

die Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation released its own scholastic 
brief entitled ‘The Importance of 
Post-Secondary Education: Keeping 
Canada Competitive.’ It states that 
the university system must “shed 
low-yield baggage from the past” 
and “focus on high -yield activity and 
performance.” 

Seven years later, dieu York Uni- 
versity president Susan Mann picked 
up on this dieme when she recom- 
mended to her board of governors 
diat “to specialize in the humanities, 
die social sciences or the fine arts 



personal is political 

continued from page 1 



To the best of her knowledge, it was 
first used, in a slighdy different form, 
by Mao, then adopted in North 
America by women in die new left 
movement in during die late 1960’s 
and early 1970’s. The term was used 
to represent the idea that “if the 
women in a [new left] organization 
only serve coffee, dial is not a pri- 
vate sphere issue, diat is a political 
issue." Regarding die issue brought 
forward by Jancik and Qureshi, 
Cope reminded die audience that 
personal issues brought up in a novel 



may be politically salient to an au- 
dior’s society, but not at all to peo- 
ple outside of dial context. She also 
warned die audience to be careful 
about “what parts of the personal 
one wants to politicize.” 

All hailed the debate as a success. 
Darrell Tan, President of the 
LBGTM, afterwards stated that 
while “this was not necessarily die 
best example of queer issues, it was 
a good thing to do to bring expo- 
sure to these issues.” 
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$ 195.00 SAVINGS jjj 

EYE EXAMINATION 

MCGILL'S HEALTH PLAN FULLY COVERS 
YOUR EYE EXAMINATION (VALUE $35) AT 
MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS 



GLASSES 

GET $160 OFF PURCHASE OF PRESCRIPTION 
GLASSES WITH YOUR MCGILL HEALTH PLAN 
ONLY AT: 
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To: Members of the McGill Community 

The term of Mrs. Grctta Chambers’ appointment as 
Chancellor of McGill University will end on April 30, 1999. 
An Ad Hoc Committee to Advise on the Nomination of a 
Chancellor will be struck. 

I write on behalf of the Ad Hoc Committee to invite your 
advice and opinion in this matter. 

Please forward any comments you may have about the 
chancellorship as well as any nominations for the position 
not later than August 31, 1998 to: 



Victoria Lees Telephone: (5 14) 398-3948 

Secretary-General Fax: (514)398-4758 

McGill University 

Room 608, James Administration Building 
845 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal H3A 2T5 

Replies will be dealt with in the strictest confidence. 



Dr. F. Maroun, Optometrist 

Come And Visit Us At 

1460 Sherbrooke O. 

(corner Mackay) 

OR CALL US FOR AN APPOINTMENT: 

286-8020 

Also visit our 2nd location in 
TMR Shopping Centre 

( 341 - 2020 ) 



V) 

' 



Yours faithfully. 



Richard W. Pound 

Chair of the Board of Governors 

and Chair, Ad Hoc Committee to Advise 

on the Nomination of a Chancellor 






Just two more 



issues this 



semester! 



Call now to book 



ads before it’s 



too late. 



advertising: 
398-6790 $ 
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COME HEAR MAYOR PIERRE BOURQUE SPEAK 
ON APRIL 7TH, 1998 AT 12:00 PM IN ARTS 160. 

If you are interested in safety in the ghetto, STCUM transit fares, 
views on differential tuition fees, and the Montreal economy, come 
out and make your voice heard! 



for more information contact: Lisa Phipps 398-6798 

Jeff Feiner 398-1993 
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COMPTABlt ACR£t 



AUDITOR'S retort 



Tho the Directors cf 

QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH CROUP - HC GILL INC. 



: have audited the fcalar.ee sheet of QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH CROUP - 
MC CI X INC. as at August 31. 1997 and the statement cf revenue and expenses 
and surplus for the year then ended. These financial statements are the 
responsibility of the Company's management. My responsibility is to express 
an opinion on these financial stateaents based on my audit. 

I conducted ay audit in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards. These standards require that 2 plan and perfora an audit to 
obtain reasonable assurance whether the financial stateaents are free of 
material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence 
supporting the amounts and disclosures an the financial stateaents. An 
audit also includes assessing the accounting principles used ar.d significant 
estimates cade by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial 
stateaent presentation. 

2n ay opinion. these financial stateaents present fairly, in all aatenal 
respects, the financial position of the Cospany as at August 31, 1997 and the 
results cf its operations and the changes in its financial position for the 
year then ended in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles. 
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CHARTEFED ACCOUNTANT 



December 12. 1997 



QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH 
CROUP - MC GILL INC. 

STATEMENT CF REVENUE AND EXPENSES AND SURPLUS 
Year ended August 31 



REVENUE 



Students' fees 
Grants 

Other revenue 



EXPENSES 

Amortisation - notes 1 and 3 

Insurance 

Late fees paid 

Project costs - note 4 

Election 

Interest and bank charges 
General office expenses 
Bookkeeping and audit fees 
Discretionary fund 
Rent 

Publicity 

Retreats and meetings 
Salaries and benefits 
Telephone 
Miscellaneous 



EXCESS OF REVENUE OVER EXPENSES 
SURPLUS, BEGINNING CF YEAR 
SURPLUS, END CF YEAR 



1997 1996 



J 




1 




122 


533 


123 


909 


es 


119 




- 




233 


— 


609 


207 


ses 


124 


518 


2 


306 


3 


228 




446 




976 




. 




416 


125 


508 


37 


960 


2 


003 


2 


150 




348 




424 


3 


913 


4 


230 


1 


521 




930 


4 


146 


5 


9ee 


15 


905 


15 


565 


3 


310 


3 


970 


2 


081 


2 


593 


42 


858 


47 


578 


2 


043 


2 


436 





355 


— 


556 


206 


744 


129 


020 


1 


141 


( 4 


502) 


18 


153 


22 


655 


19 


294 


16 


153 



QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH 
CROUP - HC CILL INC. 
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BALANCE SHEET 






As At Aucust 31 .... 








1997 


1996 


ASSETS 


S 


S 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Cash 

Accounts receivable 
Prepaid expenses 


11 371 

12 234 
1 055 


16 909 
7 527 
1 603 




24 660 


26 039 


FIXED ASSETS - notes 1 and 3 


5 384 


7 494 




30 044 


33 533 


LIABILITIES 






CURRENT LIABILITIES 






Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Due to Me Gill University 


10 198 
552 


13 931 
1 449 




10 750 


15 380 


SURPLUS 






SURPLUS - page 2 


19 294 


18 153 




30 044 


33 533 


APPROVED BY THE BOARD 






.. .. 
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QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH 
CROUP - MC CILL INC. 

NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

August 31. 1997 



1 . STATEMENT CF ACCOUNTING POLICIES 



a) FIXED ASSETS 

Asortization of fixed assets is calculated on the declining balance 
method as a f ixed-pourcentage: 

- Computer software i equipment 30% 

b) STATEMENT OF CHANCES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 

A statement of changes in financial position has not been presented 
as it would not provide any additional meaningful information. 



2. dURIDICTIONAL STATUTE AND NATURE OF ACTIVITIES 



The Coapagny is Incorporated under the Quebec Compagnies Act (Part IIS) 
since February 15. 19S9. 

The Company is a non-profit corporation dedicated to promoting and 
conducting research, educating the public based on that research, and 
undertaking appropriate action, ail in an effort to develop effective 
citizenship skills m students and the general population, and work in 
the public interest for social change in Quebec. 



FIXED ASSETS 


Beginning 




End of 




of year 


Increase 


year 




S 


S 


S 


COST 


Computer software & equipment 


26 143 


198 


26 341 


ACCUMULATED AMCRTI DATION 


Computer software & equipment 


18 649 


2 308 


20 957 


NET BOCK VALUE 


7 494 




5 384 



QUEBEC PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH 
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CROUP - MC CILL INC. 

NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
Aucust 31. 1997 


4. PPOCrCT COSTS 


1996 


1995 




S 


S 




65 205 


- 


Prcbe 


9 342 


330 


Summer Stipends 


9 078 


8 526 


Nyce 


8 409 


~ 


Prostitution conference 


7 527 


3 903 


wave 


5 151 


498 


Perspective 


4 841 


3 962 


Internship program 






Nigeria action network 




~ 


Earth Save 


3 092 


694 


Un juste cafe 


1 853 


• 


Resource centre 


1 570 


1 678 


women of colour collective 


1 366 


1 931 


Campus and community waste management 


538 


140 


Loaf (Food Coop) 


34 




Miscellaneous 


24 


212 


School schncol 


- 


8 114 


Action rebuts 


- 


5 000 


Aseed 


- 


1 006 


Ecowatt 


- 




Cafe co-op 


~ 


er4 




125 508 


37 960 




— 


— 


5. ACRErMENT 


The compagny shall pay an annual rent totalling 15 360S for the first 


year. Thereafter, the rent shall increase 


on the basis of the 


cost of 


living Index as established by Statistics 


Canada, using each 


previous 


year as tho base year. The term is five 


(5) years ending at 


november 


1999. 




The Quebec Public Interest Research Ofoup at McGill 

students working for social and environmental change 

Annual 

General 

Meeting 



At this meeting, the Board will present its financial statements 
and annual report for the previous year. Following this, there 
will be a discussion on QPIRG’s activities this past year. Work- 
ing group volunteers, participants in QPIRG’s internship pro- 
gram, and any other interested people arc invited to take part 
in this discussion, and suggest improvements for next year. 

This will also be an opportunity to meet the members of the 
new Board. For more information, please call us at 39S-7432. 

Tuesday March 31st , 5:30pm 
in room 425 of the Shatner Building 
(3480 McTavish) 

Refreshments will be served ! 
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Monday, March 30, 1998 




Review 
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a 



September 

CRC takes precautions 
with blood drive 

With the Canadian Red Cross’ 
blood drive returning to McGill 
this year, The Daily reported that 
the CRC took some precautionary 
measures this year to avoid the 
controversy which arose last year, 
when the CRC canceled the blood 
drive. At that dine, then SSMU 
president Chris Carter sent a press 
release to media outlets in 
Montreal proclaiming that he, an 
openly gay man, would attempt to 
give blood. 

This year the CRC sent a letter 
to both the SSMU executives and 
Lesbians, Bisexuals, Gays and 
Transgendered students of McGill 
asking for ‘cooperation’ with the 
blood drive this year. 

At issue was the nature of the 
questionnaire, which was deemed 
to be discriminatory by the coor- 
dinators of LBGTM. 

The Daily quoted LBGTM’s po- 
litical coordinator Lisa Nevens as 
saying, “1 was pretty shocked that 
the CRC had the nerve to send the 
letter." 

Would you like coffee 
with that textbook 

McGill’s senate was highlighted 
during the discussion over the pro- 
posed outsourcing of McGill’s 
bookstore to the megachain Chap- 
ters. The controversy arose after 
VP Administration Phyllis 
I leaphy created a second commit- 
tee to look into the proposed 
outsourcing of the bookstore. The 
initial committee’s conclusion was 
that anything an outside company 
could do, the bookstore could do 
just as well by itself.But I leaphy, 
intent on implementing the Chap- 
ters outsourcing, created a second 
committee to look into the issue. 

An alternative to mass 
consumption 

In response to the annual 
campusfest feeding frenzy of mass 
consumption, the QPIRG groups 
EarthSave, PROBE and A Just 
Coffee. 

“The point was not profit, but 
to show people that there are re- 
sponsible choices that can he 



made,” said Julia Baum, coordina- 
tor of Earthsave Montréal. 

The ethical shopping fair pro- 
vided an alternative to campusfest 
where sponsors such as Hagan 
Daas, Calvin Klein and Pringles 
competed for students attention. 



October 



NDP leader comes to 
Montréal 

A small crowd was at 
Concordia’s Hall building to hear 
the leader of the Federal NDP, 
Alexa McDounough, speak about 
the future of the NDP. In her 
speech, McDounough cited the 
election of a labour government in 
the U.K. and the return of the So- 
cial Democrats to power in France 
as reasons for feeling optimistic 
about the future of the NDP in 
Canada. 

She also spoke on the dangers 
of globalisation and the future of 
democracy in Canada. 

For McDounough, the biggest 
threat to democracy is “the awe- 
some power of the beneficiaries of 
the current economic order to pro- 
tect their unprecedented privileges 
against the slightest reduction in 
their status." 

SSMU says ‘No’ to plan 
G 

With councilors saying that 
supporting Plan-G would be the 
same as supporting a Marxist revo- 
lution, the SSMU voted unani- 
mously against the November 3rd 
action of civil disobedience. 

The occupation was composed 
of a coalition of different activist 
groups planning to occupy the 
government office Complex G, in 
Québec City. 

Sam Kramer, of the clubs rep- 
resentatives to SSMU, said that if 
they supported the plan, “We 
would face mockery from people 
who truly know the facts about 
how the world works.” 

However, there were some op- 
posing voices, Mario Nigro, a law 
councilor, argued, “We don’t do 
enough action here. We should do 
it, even though some of us have 
reservations." 



N ovember 



Bush awarded honorary 
degree by the University 
of Toronto 

The Daily reported on the deci- 
sion of the Board of Governors of 
the University of Toronto to award 
an honourary degree to former 
United States President George 
Bush. 

Bush has been criticised for his 
actions as US president and direc- 
tor of the CIA. Among other 
things, people are critical of his 
role in the Iran-Contra arms scan- 
dal and in operation desert storm. 

When Bush spoke at Toronto a 
procession of faculty rose in pro- 
test of the awarding of the degree. 

Bush himself joked about the 
protest in his speech. 

“It doesn’t bother me one sin- 
gle bit,” he said. “Barbara walked 
out on me when I read her this 
speech last night." 

SSMU hires $25 000 
worth of “guidance" 

The decision by SSMU to hire 
KPMG, an outside organisation to 
provide consulting to the Student’s 
Society, raised concern among 
some councilors. 

Law Councilor Marie Nigro 
was c|uoted in The Daily as saying: 
“It worries me that the SSMU is 
spending money on these types of 
pet projects.” 

However, Duncan Reid, the VP 
Finance of SSMU, defended the 
decision saying that the restructur- 
ing was motivated by a desire to 
“forge a long-term to help every- 
one see how they fit into the 
SSMU.” 

Students to get their 
daycare 

A referendum asking if students 
would be willing to contribute 
money towards the creation of a 
student daycare received a strong 
majority of the student’s vote. 
SSMU President Tara Newell, who 
had campaigned on creating a 
daycare for students, said that, “all 
the pieces of the puzzle are start- 
ing to fit together.” 

However, once the referendum 
has passed, there are still several 
steps that must be made before the 

We McGill Daily ~ 



daycare is realized. The daycare 
would need both space and licens- 
ing from the government. 



Ja.rma.ry_ 



Ice Storm of the century 

The Ice Storm of the century 
caused power failures around the 
province and classes to be 
canceled at McGill for over a 
week. In a comment published in 
The Daily Brian Sarwer-Foner 
asked if we have learned anything 
about the environment from the 
ice storm. Sarwer-Foner wrote that 
we must consider the havoc 
wrought by our continual disre- 
spect for our environment. 

Shapiro gives us his new 
‘vision ’ 

The Daily also reported that 
McGill’s Principal Shapiro offered 
‘alternative futures’ for McGill in 
a new report. Shapiro’s report 
presented four different options. 

Shapiro rejected the work of 
the students and faculty who were 
part of McGill’s Alternative 
Budget Group. 

Among other things, the Alter- 
native budget group recom- 
mended funneling McGill’s $500 
million endowment fund into uni- 
versity operations 



F ebruary 



The SSMU’s main agitator, 
Mario “point of order” Nigro, 
spent the month calling various 
council priorities into question. 
The Daily reported that Nigro filed 
an appeal with SSMU’s judicial 
board regarding the legitimacy of 
the Student’s Health Plan. 

Nigro claimed that the Health 
Plan had not received approval of 
the Financial Ethics Research 
Committee or Council as a whole. 

Nigro’s bitter rival, Duncan 
Reid, was quoted in the Daily as 
saying “last year’s VP Finance Jon 
Chomsky had planned to bring 
this before the last meeting of last 



year’s council, but quorum wasn’t 
reached .” 

Student Activists take 
over Montréal 

February 1 1 saw a day of action 
in Montréal with over a hundred 
protesters occupying the offices of 
the Conseil du Patronat, a business 
lobby group in Québec. Among 
the issues the demonstrators em- 
phasised was the fact that they 
were against acronyms such as 
NAFTA, APEC and MAI. How- 
ever, they did say they were from 
the CFS, which was also an acro- 
nym. Maybe it was just certain 
initals that they didn’t like. 



Vf arch 



Students elected new 
Executive 

This year’s SSMU’s featured, 
among other things, a low voter 
turnout and a Red Herring Slate 
of candidates. None of the candi- 
dates really made themselves 
stand out from the pack. Duncan 
Reid, whose platform included 
extending the benefits of the 
SSMU health plan to include den- 
tal implants. Reid proclaimed that 
his election was the beginning of 
a new regime for the SSMU. “I 
have the experience to bring the 
SSMU forward.” 

That election also saw the ap- 
proval of an organic food store. 

Protesters gather in 
Ottawa to end the seal 
hunt 

Canadian Against the Com- 
mercial Seal Hunt organised the 
protest, which attracted thousands 
to Ottawa. The Daily reported that 
the rally was a success with a huge 
range of people attending the 
event. It was deemed to be the 
largest animal rights protest in 
Canadian History. 
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Test Administrator 

Sylvan Technology Centers deliver computer based tests 
(i.e. GMAT, GRE, TOEFL) at over 250 sites across North 
America. Montreal office currently looking to fill a 
part-time test administrator position. The Test Administrator 
oversees the delivery of tests and maintains the security 
and integrity of testing procedures. 

Candidates must be: 

• fluently bilingual 

• responsible 

• personable 

• students welcome 

Send C.Vs to: 

Sylvan Technology Center/ExperTech Inc. 

800, Réne-Lévesque ouest 
Suite 1501 
Montreal, Quebec 
H3B 1X9 

or Fax: 514-876-0523 



The Daily Publications Society 
requires nominees for the 1998-99 

Board of Directors 

\ 

As a board member, you will plan policy and 
strategy, direct finances and deal with related 
issues for the McGill Daily. 

These positions are an excellent way to develop 
job skills including problem solving, supervising 
staff and managing finances and are good 
experience for those interested media, 
journalism and/or statcgic planning. 

Applications can be picked up in the McGill 
Daily Business Office, Room B07, Shatner 
Building. 

Applications are due Wed. April 8th, 5pm. 

For further information contact Suzanne 
Williams, Chief Returning Officer at 398-6790 
or 398-6784. 



advertising: 
398-6790 $ 
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The McGill Daily and QPIRG 
require a Chief Returning Officer 
for 1998-99 

The Chief returning Officer is responsible 
for organizing elections of the board for 
both QPIRG and the McGill Daily. This is 
a paid position. 

To apply, please submit a resume with cover 
letter to Room B07, Shatner Building. 
(Cover letter must note your degree, year, 
full name, address and phone number as 
well as reasons for applying for position.) 
Applications are due Wed. April 8, 5 pm. 

For additional information, please contact 
Suzanne Williams CRO at 398-6790 or 
398-6784. 



daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office. Room B-07, University 
Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.65 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days. $4.10 per day. General Public: 
S5.90 per day, or S4.95 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over S2Ô only). For more infor- 
mation, please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi-f 
tied ad. 



1% Apt for rent. Furnished utilities. & heat 
ind. Close to all amenities & trans. $290 
monthly. 634-4313 (no lease) Quiet. 

MOVERS/STORAGE 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rates. Steve 735-8148. 



Athletes varsity: Basketball, Tennis,] 
Gymnastics, Soccer, Wall Climbing, 
Football, Archery, Kayak, Waterski instruc- 
tors for children's summer camp, 
Laurentians. Also arts & crafts, pottery, l 
beadmaking, photo staff. Fax C.V. (514 
481-7863 1 



Metropolitan News 

866-9227 1109 Cypress St. 

Newspapers & magazines loaded with ads 
for jobs, business, appts, condos etc. Needs 
someone to help at their leisure hours. Also 
student with computer at his convenience. 



Part-time employee needed for down- 
town computer store. Knowledge ol IBM 
PC’s and peripherals, as well as a working 
knowledge of french a must. Remuneration 
consists of a salary plus commission on 
sales. Contact Edwina at ComputerEase, 
933-2368. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 29 years experience. $1.50/D.S.P. 
7 Days/ week. On Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette 288-9638 



Accurate and prompt word processing, for 
term papers, résumés, reports, theses (Word, 
Wordperfect) laser printer, pickup and delivery 
available. 289-9518. 







IMMEDIATE 

EMPLOYMENT 

The Commercial Information 
Bank of Canada is now hiring 
25 telephone representatives. 

Professional working 
environment, day or evening. 
With or without experience. 

Call Mr. Wagner: 861-5060 



A-1 MINI STORAGE 



PICK-UP SERV CE AVAILABLE 
526-6666 



WordPerfect 6.0 Windows, Theses 
$1. 50/DSP, applications, term-papers, 
graphics, SAs, CVs. Specialized in medical 
and dental terminology. Professional, reli- 
able. Close to McGill. Vicky 843-3572. 



SERVICES OFFERED 



English Angst? Proolreading/correctmg 
for univ. papers, resumes, etc. Also tutor for 
Eng -written/conversation. Good rates-pleas- 
ant atmosphere. Tel Lawrence 279-4710 



Income Tax $20+. 7 days 8am to 9pm. B. 
Ricci 682-0030 (Closed april 20-April 27) 



Professional resumes at very reasonable 
$$! CV, cover letter, disk and 12 business 
cards included. Call 682-2434 for informa- 
lion. 

Georgio Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & 
women-professional work guaranteed. 
Student discount 20%-30% off. Example reg- 
ular pant hem $4. 1118 St Catherine West 
#406, 879-5649, 

LESSONS/COURSES 

Art Courses 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694, 

Come and Practice your French with 
Francophones. Bilingual Club Half and Hall. 
Tel. 465-9128. 



[ Conference: From California, Dr. 

Bonita Bergm, pioneer of assistance dogs 
will discuss canine companions who alert 
their partners of oncoming epilepsy attacks, 
service dogs for the handicapped etc. 
Tuesday March 31, 7:30pm 5655 
Chamboro, metro Rosemont, 276-2443. 



Attention all musicians, managers, etc. 
“The Music Business" a four week seminar 
beginning Tuesday evening, free courtesy of 
the Yellow Door. Call Orli, 398-6243. 





ANBER 

MOVING & STORAGE 
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Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days - 24 hours. 

LOW RATES 

Steve 

735-8148 



OTTAWA • TORONTO - VANCOUVER • NEW YORK 
FLORIDA • MONCTON • HAUFAX 

• BONDED, LICENCED. INSURED 

• PACKAGING MATERIAL — T- 
W3 • STORAGE I MONTH I REE -S» 

• RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 

• OFFICES ACROSS CANADA 
Remember us! Recause tve are llte only 
movers you ’ll ever need. 

FRF.K ESTIMATES • SPECIAL FOR .STUDENTS 



HELP WANTED 



Earn $100-$200/day Master School of 
Bartending - bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs. McGill rate 
849-2828. WWW.BARTENDINGiCOM 



Travel-Tcach English: 5 day/40hr (Feb. 
25-Mar. 1) TESOL teacher certification 
course (or by correspondence). 1,000’s of 
jobs available NOW. FREE information 
package, toll free 1-888-270-2941. 



Most daily specials include a fresh baked 
roll, and choice of salad, rice or potato 
(fries, mashed, boiled or baked). 
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MONDAY 

Rib Steak Plotter S5.99 

Pigsknuckle Platter $4.99 

Grilled Chicken Filet Club Sandwich $3.99 
Tuno or Chef Salad $2.99 

TUESDAY 

Roast Beef "au jus" Platter $5.99 

Souvlaki with Greek Salad $4.99 

Chicken Fajilas Platter $3.99 

Pizza $2.99 

WEDNESDAY 

Filet Mignon Brochette $5,99 

Vegetarian or Chicken Stir Fry $4.99 

Home Made Shepherd Pie $3.99 

Pizzaghelli or Pizzacaesar $2.99 

THURSDAY 

Chicken Brochette Platter $5.99 

Smoked Meal Sandwich Platter $4.99 

Lasagna and Caesar Salad $3.99 

Hamburger Steak Dinner $2.99 



FRIDAY 

Home Made Fish’n’Chips $5.99 

Grilled Chicken Filet Platter $4.99 

Beef Bourguignon $3.99 

Rigaloni with Meal or Tomato Sauce S2.99 

SATURDAY 

Chicken & Ribs Platter S5.99 

Peel Pub Steak Sub S4.99 

Caesarghelti S3.99 

Breakfast until 4:00 pm 

SUNDAY 

Half Chicken Dinner S5.99 

British Club Burger $4.99 

Calzone & Caesar Salad $3.99 

Breakfast until 4:00 pm 



MS 
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9 £< r' Special valid llam-Bpm, Monday Friday. Buy one Daily Special and get n 
11,8 S8CDni1 01 E l ual or lESS8r ,JlUE ,r8E - Mid until April D3/9B 



I pect 844-67G9 

I p jt - 1107 Ste. Catherine W./Peel : 
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Pentium II Madness!!! 



System includes: 

• Intel Pentium II 233 CPU 

• 64MB High Density SDRAM 

• Maxtor 4.3 Gig 9 ms 

• 15" SVGA Monitor 1280x1024 

• ATI XPERTXL 4MB AGP Video 

• 56.6 FaxModem with voice 

• Sound Blaster & Speakers 

• Panasonic 32X CD ROM 

• Windows 95 CD 



ONLY 




10th Anniversary 
Giving great 
service since 1 988! 
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Most daily specials include a fresh baked 
roll, and choice of salad, rice or potato 
(fries, mashed, boiled or baked). 
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MONDAY 

Rib Steak Pialtci SS.99 

Pigsknucklo Platter $4.99 

Grilled Chicken Filet Club Sandwich $3.99 
Tuna or Chef Salad $2.99 

TUESDAY 

Roast Beel 'au jus" Platter $5.99 

Souvlaki with Greek Salad $4.99 

Chicken Fajitas Plotter $3.99 

Pizza $2.99 

WEDNESDAY 

Filet Mignon Brochette $5.99 

Vegetarian or Chicken Stir Fry $4.99 

Home Made Shepherd Pie $3.99 

Pizzaghclli or Pizzacoesar $2.99 

THURSDAY 

Chicken Brochette Platter $5.99 

Smoked Meat Sandwich Platter $4.99 

Lasagna and Caesar Salad $3.99 

Hamburger Steak Dinner $2.99 



FRIDAY 

Home Made Fish'n'Chips 
Grilled Chicken Filet Platter 
Beef Bourguignon 

Rigatoni with Meat or Tomato Sauce 

SATURDAY 

Chicken & Ribs Platter 
Peel Pub Steak Sub 
Caesarghelli 
Breakfast until 4:00 pm 

SUNDAY 

Half Chicken Dinner 
British Club Burger 
Calzone & Caesar Salad 
Breakfast until 4:00 pm 
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Special valid 11ara-8pm, Monday-Friday. Boy one Daily Special and |et 
the second of equal or lesser value tree. Valid ontil April 03/98 

pe.e\ 844-6769 

pub 1107 Ste. Catherine W./Peel 
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Unlimited Internet access means chatting on-line 
with friends living anywhere in the world. 
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generaLiarmet. 



Web development "plus' 

20211 University - # 1620 - Montreal. Qc • H.W2A5 • T: (514) #45-5555 - K: tSUl K45-5004 • w««.);inirutl<.:i.ml 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITY 



We are a small company located just off 
Place Victoria in downtown Montreal, supplying 
geographic and meteorological services to the 
marine transportation industry worldwide. 

Vacancies will exist in our operations 
department for people expecting to graduate 
in Summer 1998. Suitable applicants will 
probably have backgrounds in economics or 
geography and be comfortable working with 
numbers. Full training will be given along 
organized lines and bilingualism is not essential. 

There will be opportunities for career 
advancement, overseas travel and profit 
participation for the right candidate. 

Those interested should forward their resumes 
together with a letter of application to the 
address below ASAP. 



SEALANE SYSTEMS INC. 

C.P. 63102 NUNS ISLAND, QUEBEC H3E 1V6 



Life Style without glasses 

*No touch' lattr Exclmar, PR K, Lailk 

Myopia - Asligmotism - Hyperopia 
Contact lens discomfort 
LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

tor careers in the Armed Forces, pilots, RCMP 
air traffic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Post Choirmon, Advisory Committee on the 
Excimer laser, tor Health ond Welfare Canada. 

5591, Côte-dcs-Neiges, Mil, Qc, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 




SIENA SUMMER MUSIC ^ 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-creditS^a^x 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 17 to August 19, 
Cost $1,795. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury.CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 










